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ft The present paper is part of a long range research 

project in Developmental Kinesics. The gist of the project is 
empirical:,^; the object is to fidEPi out what happens rather than look 
for anything in particular or test a hypothesis. The methodology for 
th^ analysis is ethological in approach. Empirical observations are 
carefully described. Subsequently, attempts are made to classify 
these-observations according 'to tlie structure Whicfi" emerges "from the 
data, and to discern possible causes and effects. This specific paper 
presents the results of the sub-project dealing with Black Kinesics. 
Ten. hours of live video tape were recorded. The subjects were 36 
Black children, ranging from three to eighteen years of age. All 
children were healthy, of good intelligence, residents of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and from three different social backgrounds: professional, 
skilled and unskilled labor. Subjects were told stories by an adult 
and were asked' to retell the- stor^ to other subjects. Interactants 

; were randomly mixed and grouped according to age, sex, sibling 
status, and socioeconomic status. Most subjects appeared in three 
situations — as hearer to adult speaker, as speaker to another child, 
and, as hearer to a child. The story teller and all the children were 
Blafck, as were all the technicians on 'tie television crew who did. the 
taping. Observations made as a result of the project show that the 
child's non-verbal behavior* follows a developmental curve depending 
on age, and that there are striking differences in behavior, according 
to sex\ (Author/J'M) 
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Tha present Tgi,per is part of a long range 'research ^^o ject in Develop- 
mental Kinesics. The project as a whole originated irf 1970' whd^e X held a 
visiting professorship at the University of Ottawa -in Canada. It is hoped 
■ eventually to create' an audio-visiial arcV.ive of films and video-tapes, of chil- •=» 
dren from birth to maturity from a variety of cultures, and co^mtries. Scope 
of the research is to see what elements in the developmental curve of the non- 
verbal behavior of the child are common to all groups. The first .participant 
who joined me in this cross-cultural project in 1974 was Edna Shaw of Monash 
University in Australia, In^l975 Fred C. C. Peng at International Christian 
University in Tolqyo obtained a grant from the Japanese Ministry of Education. 
In that same year Francisco Gomez de Matos^^of the Brazilian Center for Applied 
Linguistics joined forces. In 1976 Henning Wode at the University of Kiel 
initiated the pertinent research in Germany and Akiba Cohen of Hebrew Univer-- 

sity joined for Israel. 

The Cross-Cultur -.1 ^ x 4.u 

' /v^Project in Dsvelopmental Kinesics was officially announced at the 

Third International oymposiym in Child Language at the University of London, 

September 1975. An application for funding to the National Science FoTindat ion 

is pending and negotations are under way with the Smithsonian Institution for 

• archiving the cross-cultural audio-visual materials. The gist of the project 
is empirical. I want to find qut what happens rather than look for ^anything 
in particular or test a hypothesis. The methodology for the analysis is 
ethological in approach.^ Bnpirical observations are carefully described. Sub- 
sequently, we attempt to classify these observations, according to -the st.ruc- 

„ ■ ture which emerges from the c.ata. We then try to discern possible causes and 

.effects. For particul X follow Ekman;(Pa\il Ekman and Wallace V. Fries en \ 

"Hand movements". Journal of Communication 22 , 1972 , p. 353-374.) and Kendon 

(Adam Ke.ndon, "Some Relationships Between Body Motiop and Speech" from A. , 

"••-V " ■ ' •• ■■ ' - 

SeigBian and^B. Pope , eds. , Studies ' in Dyadic Communication , Elms ford,. New York: 



Pergamon Press, 1972, p. 177r210.) Within the United States, the'' Project 

is divi^Jed into various sub-projects. .v * 

This specific paper presents the results of the sub-project dealing 
with Black Kinesic^. In the Spring of 1975 I obtained public service funding 
from^WTVF Channel 5, a local television station in Nashvilley Tennessee, 
Merle Ikno^, public service director, Oprah Winfrey in charge of comnrunity 
relations. 

With the lielp of my then student, Mrs. Brenda Hopson-Hashami assisted by 
her cousin. Miss Teresa Snorton, also a student at Vanderbilt University, we 

A 

recorded a total of ten hours of live video tape. Our subjects were 3^ Black 
children, ranging from three to eighteen years of age. All children were normal, 

healthly ar^d of good intelligence. The children were all residents of Nashville, 

' ' % ■ ' ' . _ • '-^ . . 

Tennessee and came from three different social backgrounds: professional, slciUed ' 

and unskilled labor. Their fathers' occupations went from surgeon to steel 

.. cutter to general cleirk; their mothers' occupations from attorney to secretary 

to chanffoman. Several mothers "^ere . housewives. All parents have given written 

consent to this research project. 

^ - ■ . • \ 

Upon arrival at the television, station, .subjects were given a tour of th^ 

s'tudio in order to became familiarized with the setting but reraained^in a waiting , 

room before taping, and after taping were taken into another room to have cookies 

and snacks. Subjects were toled stories by the adult .(Brenda Hopson-Hasham) , 

and were asked to retell the story to other 'giubjects. Interactants; were randomly .. 

mixed and grouped according to age, sex, sibling status, and socio-economic status. 

Most subjects appeared in-thre^ situations — as hearer to adiilt speaker, /ks speak-, 

unstructured . ( 

er to another child, and as hearer to a child. Severa]^regular conversa^onal 
interactipns were also filmed. V ' 

^ Brenda Hopson-Hasham, who told the stories, and all tbe children are fi^^ck. 

"\ ■ ■ - * * \ 

All the technicians on the television crew who did the ca^j.^^i^ for us were black 

^ . anid 80 was Teresa Snorton who helped me in accompanying the children to and frcro 
ERJC r ^\ ^ ^— " \--:-'^. 
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the waiting room to the television studio. The children were driven frcan tlieir 
homes to the television station either ty their parents or by Mrs., Hopson-Hashs i 
and myself. One evening we used the shuttle bu^ provided by the Nashviile 
'University Center T \ . o> • 



Frcm our data we will be afele to look for differences in the children's 

as , ' * • ' 

behavior, list ene];s as weEL as speakers, according ,to age, sex> social ^Iass, 

A 

and inter-personal relationships among children and between children and 

adults, not to mention the adjustment of the adult to the phild. Basically, 

/ * ■. session, 

in%this study the speech event was a story-telling^ l^he rule for story-tellj.ng 

being that the adult would tell, a story *and the child was to listen and to 
■ talce his turn later and tell the story to another child. No actual specifi- 

cations as to ths child's performance during the ?jater.?^tion were made'* Con- 
^ straints were realized by the form£»,l setting anti th^ chijld'r understandiixg 

(or orders frgm the parents) as to what a" story-telling situation requires. 
1% is assumed that Ihe children had all particijpated in story-tell.lng situations- 

and had been socialized to conform to the rules or were in t^e process of being ^ 

■S. 

socialized to conform to the rules - at home and/or in school. • 

Each child • ^s asked to" listen to the adult who would tell h±n{/hkv a 
'story which h^ le was supposed to" retell' to a child. Uie age of this child 
was not specified to him in advance." Only a group of three teen-age.. girls \was , 
told that .th^y would have to retell the story to "siqall\' dhil^ren." 

All ihe children were told a fantasy story or a fairy tale. They were, 

v ' % ....... 

however^ ^not all told the same story. Given the difjCerence in age ajidT^'Tnore 
*■ * 

?jttpoxrtantly, the fact that each child ^woulk also hear a -story from another 

child, it was not possible to keep the content of the stories constant. Besides 

sonle coiipon short stories and fairy tales, we used a short version of . Virginia 

Hamil'Con's "How Jahdu took care 6X Trouble" from her book on Time-Ago Tales 

of Jahdu published by Macmillan, 1969. Written pemission /f roin the publisher 

ERXC was secured for the use of the matierial. ^ y 
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• Brenda Hopson-Hasham and I then proceeded to analy^se the data from the , 
mastertape. We first had the TV station, transfer the 2 inch professional taps*' 
•to a series of Sony color cassettes so that we were able to evaluate tf^ tape 
outside the television *stadio and al,so store it .ourselves . From the' color 

cassette we transferred^ the material to ^ inch black-and-white reels for eval- . ' 

.... - -* ^ ■ \ 

nation at the Vanderbilt University Learning Resource Center. We carefully 

labelled each reel identifying eac]:i session to match the chart we had previously . 

prepared with the date of each session a^d the names of the qhildren involved.^ 
We had also prepai-ed an alphabetical last of the names of all the""subjects, 

their sex, their date and place of birth/ number^ sex.and ages of siblings^ ^^s: 

father's and mother's pccuaption/ and. the name and grad^ of the school the 

subjert.jfc!ras_aL^^^ -We -used ther-iiexpensive^^'-black^-aKd-w 

. „ reels for extensive viewing. . Sometimes we wofuld only listen to the audio ^ 
. - • ^ 

portion and sometimes we would^shut* the audio portion out and concentrate 

r • ■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ 

our* attention on the visual portion. At mcmenjbs we would hold some pictures 
still. Some portions of the* tapes were transposed on a second tape so that 
we could" view certain sections x>n two different cameras at the same time in 
order to make comparisons. , * • 

Eventually, we prepared a. third reel with the sessions that interested us 
for particular aspects of our research. For presentation of these sessions with 
lectures we would put them in the sequence that siiiied the lecture. The final . ^ 
product was prepare"& in the studio of the Learning Resource Centec at Meharry 
Medical College with the assistance of Ani Ron of the, Meharry Medical 'Education 
Project. Ami Ron helped with the editing of the finished documentary , this tim^ 
again on a Sony color cassette. With the help of Mr. Ron we have also produced 
a television program^ lasting one hour *and showing significartt portions from 
" the master tape followed by a panel discussion of these sessions by experts from 

. .... SA'-^ 

the fields of educational psychology^ psychiatry, and pediatrics besides lin- 
O . • ^ . ■ . ■ ^ . ■ ■■ Q 

ERJC guistics. WDCNf-Channel 8 in Nashville, Tennessee^ reconverts the Sony color. 
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cassette into 2 inch prof essiona> tape before^oirr program can' be shovm on**the 
air. This same 2 inch professional tape vrill be converted into a film in the 

studios of WTVF-Channel 5 in Nashville,- Tennessee for distribution for educa- 

tional purposes later' on (Walbur von RaffleF'-Engel and Brenda Hopson-Hasham, 
What children say without words ; a study in the non-verbal behavior of Black 
American children . A color film produced by Ami Ron, 1976.). 

Precedijiig the paper I am presenting here, and beisides the film, three 
other- studies have. come, out of the sub-project on HLack Kinesics. < A first * . 

paper ^ "The adjustment of the speaker to the hearer" was presented by Brenda 
Hoi)Son»-Hasham.at -the Conference on . Perspectives on Lanffuag^e -at the University^ 
of Louisville in May, 1976 and^will be published inaj book on Asj^ecta-of Non— - — 



""V erbal Behavior by Trinity University Press edited by Bates Hoffer and myself. 
.The second paper on "Homophonous self primers and back-channel elicit ors", was , ,^ 
prepared jointly, by B. Hopson-Hasham and myself for the III World Congress of 

Phoneticians at Soph^^a. University in Tokyo, Japan, August 1976, to be published 

^ . ' . ' sociolinguistic 

in the Proceedings edited by Masao Qnishi. A third^research is underway." The 

evaluation of the differences in the behavior of the children according to their 

socio-economic background proved most difficult and time consuming. The analyi- * 

"sis of tljis aspect of 'the sub-pro'ject is scheduled for completion by the middle . 

■ of 1977- . ' 

The fourth study and the one on which I- am reporting in this paper is 

concerned with differences In speaker-hearer interaction depending on the age 

and sex of the childf. While the first study that can^e out of the von Raffler- 

Engel and Kopson-Hasham Project on'~31ack Kinesics addressed itself- to the ad- 

justment of the adult speaker to the child, the present research ^addresses itself 

primarily to the behavior of the child ad a hearer. ' 

•. ' ■ '" ■ 

- ' Three age groups were selected for comparison, years five to six, years 

ten to eleven, and years fourteen to fifteen. Each child met singly with the" 
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together with his brother Treg 3,6; and the thVee -teenage girls who listened 







^loinbly to the story. 

\ _ . : .. . ' ' 

"'\^T!he sequence of these- differing age groups was fallowed by an identical , 

storytelling session with an eight year old childl^hose behavigr^^^roTrett-e^specially" 

"interesting because this boy somehow defied classificatrion by age. Calvin was ^ 

physically of;, small size but intellectually and socially mature, beyond his chro- 

. - ■ ^ '■ ' * / . .. , 

noiogical age. \ He appeared to make an effort at convincing the adult speaker 

-\ • ' ' " " ' ' . ^ . 

. that he did no€ ^pect to be treated like an eight year old. His behavior " 

■ proved so upsettingX^o the speaker that she .closed the book and asked the child 

whether--he-wantred "&b\ear the story. She also- asked him what type of stories 

he liked to wtjich he r^^plied that he favored Irish stories. ■ 

, ^Besides the age fictor, we intended to watch -for differences due to the 

' I - - ' ' ' ' ' . 

sex of the children. A|. far as was possible, given the uneven distribution 

of boys and girls in thi subject population, we have tried to match the chil- 
dren ^according to sex. ' \|hen organizing the sequence of , sessions for "viewing 
in this fourth evaluation^ of the dat°a, we have altemated a session with a 

male child with one m.th a female child of compatible age.; The ^hildren came 

■ " • —| ■• ■ .. ■ • ' ^ -1 - - - \" ' \ 

from varied socio-economicl backgrounds, but the subject's social background _ 

-I ■'■ ■ 1 • . 

will not bp mentioned aslt is irrelevant to the purpose pf this jstudy;, 

\ - ' • ■ i '1 - V ' ' . 

The toWl number oiLsolbjects was twelve and the average- sto^ 



session between adult and c|iild selected for thia- research lasted 1 2 min^utes 
and 24 seconds. ^ — : '\ 
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• SESSION 
IV 

VI : 
vi-i 

VIII 



IX. 



GROUP 


NAME 0Ris3UBJECT 


SEX 


AGE 


.: 1 


Erica 


F 


5,1 


'.- r 


Hezekiah 


M 


5;4 




Tobin ^ ' 
Treg ■ 


M 

• M _ 


5i4 

3,0 




Braina, 


• F 


6,3 










2 • . 


Andrew 


. M . 


10, 4~-- 


< 


Lisa , 


:f 


10,3 


/ 


Tnmrmv ^ 


M 


11,2 


3 

0 


» 

Michelle 
. Gail 
Suzanne 


f" 

F 

F- 


14,5 
1S3 
1>*,10 




Calvin 


. M 


8,0^ 



MNUTES OF VIDEO- ' 
TAPE SESSION ^ 

2.^ami. 55 sec. 

1 min* 5 sec. 

3 min. 55 sec. 

0 min. 40 sec. 



1 min. 20 sec. 

1 min. 40 sec. 

2 min. 20 sec* 



3 min. 30 sec. 



4 min. 10 sec. 
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fhe evaluation of the sequence of sessions was divided iijto two parts : 

(l) a technical analysis done by myself with the assi^stance of Brenda Hopson- ^ 
Hasham (The detailed analysis, session h} session, wiW statistically signi- 
ficant charts will' "be presented in a separate paper. -It is not fully finished 
at the present time); ^(2) coinments on the theoretical implications' and 'practical 
applications of what can be deduced from viewing the. nine sessions by specialists 
in the fields of Teaching English as a Second Language, Primary and Secondary 
Education, Mental Health, Pediatricsjand Linguistics. 

The specialist in language teaching (TESL and TErju), Mrs. Judith Susiser 
Ron (M.A., Linguistics)* viewe^the tapes by herself without any time Idjnit, 
I did the same *hile studying what implications may be drawn frcqi these data 
for problems in linguistic theory. The other three specialists, at the sug- 
gestion of t^^e^film producer. Ami Ron, formed a panel in the Meharry studio 
which I monitored. The panel met for one hour aftd a half. The first hour 
was devoted to some informal discussion .of ■j.the purpose of dUr meeting followed 

by viewing the video tape, session** by session, with a five minute, interval 

5 " . , • . ■ ' ■ ■■ 

between each session for eventual note taking. tThis procedure was repeated 
twice. The last half hour was devoted, to the officifill comments by the panel 

3 . . 

under live videotaping. The members bf the p^nel were the* following: Harold 
W. Jordan, "M.D. (Psychiatry ),Comriiissioner of Public Health, State of Tennessee; 
James M. Robinson, M.A. (Educational Psychology), Principal, Wharton Junior 
High School,, Nashville, Tennessee; Loinel P*. Willoughby, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, Meharry Medical College. The three panelists are black 
and Mrs: Ron and myself are white. 
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Theoretical implications \and Practical applications 

■ All panelists mentiohed that what they viewed on the camera had definite 
implications for improving\ school educatipn, especially in the area of teacher, 
training; for a better understanding of the child by the mental health worker/ 
and bj%the pediatrician. \ 

It was. remarked that so often we fail to respond to the non-verbal part 

, ■ ♦f* ■ 

of the chiid's^behavior, ■ Frequently .this changes the quality of the feedback- • 

that we get and this prevents us from responding adequately to the type of 

feedback that this, child is giidng.iis. It is extremely important that the total 

feedback is properly obsefved. When we work with children we must not- only 

listen to what the children say bvit we must also respond to the way they^ ar^ 

acting non-verballj^. It is unfortunate - that we do not provide more jnental ^ 

^ ^ ■ / ' • . ' • ' . - ' 

health orientation for the teachers who perhaps are not prepared to deal with ^ 

some of the varieties of behavior that children exhibit. A particular behavior 

which appears negative to tt^e teacher may be misinterpreted by that teacher j 

when in reality /from th- child perspective, that particular behavior is 

.. quite positive. In the video sessions there was one boy in particular who 

did not appear to be attentive^at -all, but ^hen a certain passage of the story 

■ / . 

' would strike his fancy he would retunr eye contact with the storyteller. |his 

showed that he had been Distening all along (Hezekiah, Session II )• 

■' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Another boy whose response appeared totally negative and who seemed not ^- 

■ to want to listen at all, at a certain moment made a" conmient which was excellent, 

^ ^ ' (Andrew, session V)i 

exactly the type of coimnent a teacher wants fran a student A. This boy never 

; . V * ' • • ■ ^ 

established' eye contact. Many teachers attribute great importance to eye contact 
and this boy .demonstrated that eye" contact is not essential to attention and 
understanding. Rather than jiidge each child within the context of his social 
and .cxiltucal background and vfithin, his own personal individuality, we come to 
the ctp.Td~with.^our, oen preconceived notions about how children ought to behave.' 
E^fo" Teacher^iental health^io^kw^and-pediatrixa^^ 
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part of the child because they have- decided a priori that children ought to 

look at the adult speaker, they ought to be quiet, they ought to be still, 

etc,^ Given our preconceived notions we assume that a child is not listening 

to "us while in reality he is foUovfing us attentively. Among, linguists, 

research in language acquisition has been especially deficient in allowing for 

individual variation. Although I warned of this misconception eight years 

ago ("Suprasentential and substitution tests in first-language acquisition". 

Folia lAnguistica 11, 3-4, 1968, p. 166-175), only now are linguists becoming 

their own distinct 
awareJof the fact that even babies KaveV personality traits. ^ 

When teaching a foreign language, story-telling in the language ' being 
learned can be used very effectively by the\,teacher to assess the students' 
level of comprehension. Here, the teacher h5Ls an excellent opportunity to. 
look and listen for reactions, both non-verbal and verbal./ However, if a rigid 
discipline and a strict code of behavior are imposed on the students, ancl they 
must sit silently' and "Stiff ly' while listening, the teacher will be deprived 
of the benefits of an oh-the-spot check of his 'student^' comprehension of 
new nic'.t ©rial. The teacher v/ill have no way of knowing who is comprehending -. 
ar^t^ whc -is not?. Only by later questionitig and tcst^g will he get. seme feed- 
back on comprehension, though not as accurate or valid an assessment, of compre-. 
hensionas the immediate reactions can convey; and certainly no longer as help- 
ful in the actual teaching process. 

•\ Ihe <iata also\document the differences of.behavidr between the. sexes. • 
The boys seemed to.be inore,. relaxed -in Hihe situation ^hai; the girls did in- 
general. The girls appeared moi^e conforming tp;- the expected pattern of polite 
listening behavior. Again, "this "overt behavior may not be. directly related to.. 
the actual intelilectual in volvement of the^ child. From portions of the data ' • \ \ 
where the children retell the. story, apportion which was not .shown on. these sessions . . 

■ ^ • . " 12 

but is available -in t^ha complete set of- pictures, I can document the accuracy' 
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/ . ■ 

of this statement. A subsequent study is planned to explorfe what, if any, in 
the overt behavior of the child signals Ms actual understanding. For that, 

. .and fiftK, study.I shall invite both black and white school teachers ^^^^^^^ . ' ' , 
dent judges"' Most importantly, : shall ask the parents of the children^o be 
tested to express their opinion. ^ 
One girl in particular seemed to sit with her hands tightly folded in her 
. lap/perfect' posture] staging directly at the storyteller, without really re- .;- 
. spending' to the story.J^^f'g/n^/rirtS'e^ girls' setting a^eared^^more structured. . 
. ' Their rigid posture was consistent with' the expected )^havior. fh^y were more 

• ^ised, more dignified, not necessarily responding verballjir^s the boys did. 
The girls were quiet kinesically and verbally. T^ey^arel^^ asked questions •in 

. the middle of the 'story and certafnly did not tend to. blurt out comments of , 
" their own. The girls on their part were prompt in ans'-.ering any question .put - 
to them by the storyt-eller. T^is same difference was noted by Mrs, Susser 

• ■ Ron when teaching English in New York City.to newly arrived adolescpnt immi- ^ 
gran;/s"froir.^the' Dominican, Republic. When these students ^ere in class, lis- 

■ teji^ng to a^tory bein^ read to them in EngUsh>he boys commented and ques- 

(oned freely and lordly and often stood up when doing so. ' The girls rarely 
interrupted;. they remained seated and raised their hands to question or. comment. 

me social implications- for the same type of situation for a girl, are 
quite different from- those fo« boys. T^is is drilled into our girls -tfirc-ughout 
their developnent. 'when Mrs. Hopson-Hasham and myself invited the parents ,fo 
" • bring their children to the studio, we^did not specify anything about dress • 

code nor were we asked about this matter -by any parent. The interesting thing 
' is that the girls all arrived it. a Sunday dres* type of clothingWith careful 
'": hairdoes While boys.wore..neatbv;t_not' formal garb. T^e careful preparation of 
• ' ••• the girls for the task may have had some bearing on their reaction. It served , . • 

^ ' aa l^ediafe reinforcement that the girls should be formal and possibly nothing 
ERIC . The more casual attire may have added to the boys' more animate behavior. - 
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From the perspective of linguistic theory, again we see that it is futile ^ 
describe .speech programming' without situational referents. In her intro- 
spections on her behavior as the storyteller, . Br^nda Hopson-Hasham remarked 

that looking at how these children were- dressed, she "had a feeling that we were 
in Sunday school and was telling them a Bible story." T!he children sat very 
still and at a distance from the storyteller who felt that the situation was "a 
little bit 'like a school setting " where the children "wanted to perfonn well" 
and "ibe good, as admonished by their parents before coming to the studio." 
Sensing that the children treated the event like 'a test situation,' she herself _ 
behaved accordingly, teacher-like. 

Both boys and girls behave in-a-mannfr 'that 'is socially expected frbm them. ■ 
These are learned roles. I should add here that at the WTVF studios, after the 
taping was over, all children were allowed to inspect the various rooms of the 
" television station. The little girls would give me their hand and the older. 
^ girls would very properly walk next to my side and look at things, asking ques- 
tions of me here and there. The boys, large and small, started to run around 
wild W talked a lot among themselves. How far this divergent behavior was 
based on expectations and how far the differences between- the sexes represent 
biological differences can not Ve assessed at the moment'.^ All we kii&w is that _ 
' . there is some duality in the manner children are reared. TJhere is more pressure^ 
placed on girls to be conforinist and it is possible that the same pressure is 
put on boys not to be conformist which, of course, implies ^just another type 
of conformity. It would be interesting to replicate my Pi-oject in Develop- 
mental Kinesics twenty years from now. In our present culture the expectations 
for boys and girls seem to becone more and more similar. 

The differences between the sexes in this project on^ Black Kinesics paral- ^ 
• leled th5. one in a similar stady I /jendteted with white children a year earlier 

(ChiWrenls Mgji^^ 
ERIC 1974)/ Concerning.differences along racial -lines, little, ifrany^c^^^ 
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SO 'fair either by the Black nor by the white observers. These were all Black 
children, but there ;was really nothing in their non-verbal behavior that could 
be identified as peculiar to Blacks. There were dialect differences among the 
children but this aspect vd.ll not be. covered by the present paper. Research 
has been initiated some months ago but is. still very incomplete. For the moment, ^ 
suffice it to say that some children exhibit obvious traits of Black speech 
patterns. 

It is essential that persons working with children know how to get the , 

'child involved so that they can get the needed cooperation from him, be they 

pediatricians exploring the antecedents of food poisoning or an accident^dr 

teachers trying to get the child receptive to a new learning experience. The 

worker must;, monitor constantly to make . sure he maiijtains the child' attention. 

He must be sensitive to the feedback comiiig from the child. When the story- . ^««'^^ti 

\;sessionU 

teller mentioned a giant, Tobin's' three year old brother commented " ho ho ho". ^ 
This indicated some past experience with "the jolilBr green giant" on television 
or Jack and the Beanstalk. Such cues need to be attended and possibly picked, 
up. The person working with a child can follow feedback fran past experience 
and change his original speaking plan accordingly. . . 

In her unconscious attempt to relate to the teenagers, the storyteller in- 
corporates words she believes are familiar to them: »nie booes; he was cool; 
,he th<5ught he was bad," words she had not used in telling the s^e story to 
other age groups (session VIIl). 

We all know that a child's age influences his reaction to certain types of 
. approach. Some have studied this while mothers^and virtually everybody^ have an 

almost automatic adjustment to the age of the child. When Mrs. Hopeon-Has'ham 
viewed her own behavior on the screen she remarked that throughout all the 
taping sessions she had never been aware of what sh© was doiiig. She was more 

• animated with the younger children,, had hardly any gesticulation with the teen- 
o 1 rt 

ERjC agers until she recalled that the purpose of her telling the -story to them was Ksf -, 



not to entertain them but to provide them with a story suitable for retelling 
"to a child. Only when viewingj herself for the part of our project termed 
introspection did Mrs. Hopson-Hasham realize how puzzled she had been by Calvin's* 
-"^age-inappropriate behavior. She was astonished at her insecurity when the "child's 
cues come across against her expectations and/or with ur\accustomed delay(session IX). 

In contrast to this situation which was not only novel but totally \inexpected, 
Mrs. Hoprion^-Hasham recalls that she became immediately aware of her discomfort 
when sitting down with a group of teen-agers to tell them a fairy-tale type story. 
The situation w;as novel but not vinexpected. She decided to gesticulate as, little 
as possible lest "they think that she was stupid." She halted her flow of speech 
to wait for their feedback so that she would know how to best proceed. All the 
time she remained calm and in control of herself whereas^alvin's'iinexpected be- 
havior had ^"thrown her off balance." 

Content-wise there is -a difference among the age groups. Le children ' > 

like fantastic stories and enjoy visualizing unrealistic events. The yoUnger 
children interrupted the storyteller at certain points finishing the story by . 
themselves, in ..whichever way they wanted. No such improvisations neve noticed 
with the older children. There seems to be a wide variation among children at 
what age such improvisations cease. This is probably due to ^ndividual dif- 
ferences, but culture may also play an important part. School age children do 
not want fantasy, they want to "te able to explain scientifically whatsis ac- 
tually happening. As one goes up the chronological level, the desire f or ^ 
structure increases. Fantasizing is rejecteid at the same time that seating 
arrangements become more formal and the cultural rules for social interaction 
are internalized; 

The age factor^is particularly evident in session III. Tobin 5,4 and 

- Treg 3^0 behave differently in the identical situation. Treg has not yet 

althou^ 

internalized the social rules, he is aware of ithem. He interrupts the 

ERIC , ' -'^ 16 - • ... 
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storyteller, touches her, looks in the air away from her to imagine more freely, 
jumps on his seat. At a certain moment ^not seen on the session) his father 
0 comes to the studio door. Treg feels the social constraiiit. He puts hi§ back ^ 
against the. couch; watches the storyteller as he has possibly seen his parents 
watch visitorsHbo t\e house. He starts participating in the manner he has 
seen others participate in a conversatj.on. He sit^s back and nods his head as 
if he were older. The appearance of the father did not .produce such a drastic 
change in the behavior of Tobin. Tobin had already internalized the rules for 
conversationsl beha^dor. He was' all the time ^more keen to hear the story exactly ' 
as it was^ told. He wui^ess participating and more intensely absorbed in lis- - 
tening, nuch less active kinesically. 

The\teenagers listened politely, did not participate in the storytelling ^ 
act. Neither did they laugh for fun at the appropriate moments nor. did they, ' 
comment 'on the story for being ridiculous. Their facial expression appeared 
blase'', their posture was purposely set to appear dignified. They signalled 
^ to the adult that they considered her a peer, that they wanted to be treated 
as adults. They sat stiff as if they were at a tea party. They wanted to 
give approval and they wanted to be approved. get the hearer involved it 
is needless to antagonize hijn. ^ To the extent that this is feasible,, the 
worker should acceed to the child's preference on how he wants to be treated. 
Interestingly enough, Calvin manifested. a similar reaction, but being 

younger fel^^ess consiJi'aint in 'manifesting his reaction. Through his body 

" .J 

raovementslTe conveyed the impression that what he heard was- really crazy, .and 
not ijroper to be told to a child of hid age. We have to remssmber th^t children 
are taught not to criticize adults verbally. As a way-out, they resort £o ex- 
r-i. pressing -their criticism by the hon-verbal means of body' movements .' The little 
child is not yet taught to listen only to the words of what ah adult comniunicates 
to hm. He feels free to respond to. all actions of the speaker.,^ the movements. 

Er|c * ^ 17 
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of his hands and other parts of the' body. The small child sees himself as jpart - " 

of the story. Treg 3,0 (session III) ijiiagines freely and feels no reservations 

about bliirting it out and including i^ in the story. He speaks and act's with 

the char&.cters of the story. . ' ■ 

When trying to involve a small child the speaker has to bear in mind' that 

the pre-schooler and fir^t grader are less inhibited wn;Lle at the same time 

'fee.^spegLker 

more novel to a formal setting thatl.the school child. //\ must also remember 
that openly expressing his fantasies and "dreaming" with his face away from - 
the teacher are natural to him.^ Grade school teachers also should bear in 

mind that their students undergo a period of change, from total involvement 

\ -. 

to emphasis on the spoken word. One major agent of change is the schoo;L it- 
self.\ It was very clear ..frpm the -yiotures that the storirte.ller limited her 
body movements as" the childr^ g:. ;v/ cider.' 

From^the standpoint of -linguistic .theory, this^ brings out a most i^^iportant 
point, ilie amount of kinestic activity is directly correlated to the number of 
paragraphs into which the story is subdivided. This is one more finding re- 
inforcing my belief that the sentence is- not necessarily a psycholinguistic 
prime (W; von Raffler-Engel, 'TCinesics and fopic". The language Sciences, Octo- 
ber 1975, p'. 39). The sentence is a grammatical unit. There are only very 
few linguists nowadays who would still claim that syntax precedes semantics in 
si^ech programming, but there are stVll many linguists who believe that a clear ^ 
distinction can be made sepa^-ating the two dpmains. I for one, believe that 
the rules for syntax, although theoretically separable from semantics, are in 

practice intertwined in the structure of the language^^" in speech programraing, 

■ psycho 

and in language acquisition. The^^nguistic primes are discours and its mean- 
ingful subdivisions, such as sepse-unit paragraphs. For the shorter attention 
span of the smaller child the story was broken up into shorter paragraphs, each 
transition being kines^calOy marked. As chronological age progresses, the 
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paragraphs become longer and gesticulation decreases jDn the part of the 
speaker. ^ . ^ 

.'Jlie decline of the M; I. T. .approach! to language acquisition* 'at the beginning 

■ - ; ' the inclusion of the environment ' 

of thia seventies signalled a return to /\ '"^ in the study 

of child language. The absurd dychotomy between n$itivis'y and -learning theories 

has finally given way to_ the^. search for the blaance between nature and nuture 

^which I ha proposed a dozen years ago (W. von Raffler-Engel, II Prelinguaggio 

Infantile , Btecl^: Pctideia, 1964). Besides natural age differences, the pictures 

show very'.clear3:y how children model their behavior on^ that of parents and peers. 

The girls apparently imitated their mothers, hands folded in their laps. The 

boys sat with feet spread out, back often curved forward, hands on their knees ^ V'^^ 
Another point that is fundamental to linguistic theory is supported by ^ 

the evidence from these data of the regulAX^-.aJ^d^h^^ correla"^ion * 

of verbal- and non-verbal factors in a given conversational setting. The aware- 
ness that communication is multi-channel, to use a term coined oy^Ray Birdwistell, 
( Kinesics and context; essays on body motion , Philadelphi? t' -A. . ^Uxiiversity of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1970) is now generally accepted by t'^'^i ^oris'-^Titic community. 
Modern linguists no longer see verbal language as totally independent from kinesics 
aria paralinguistics. 1 - ' 

„It is extremely difficult to -de t ermine the boundaries of paralinguistics 
from linguistics proper. Our data' suggest some of the. complexities of this 
-problem. 'An identical filler, such as you know^ can act as a hesitation sound 
to give the' speaker time to himself. Inothis case it is a self prodding device, 
a buffer, to use a very appropriate term coined by Mark L. Knapp ( ^on-verbal 
behavior ,. New York: Holt Rinehart, Winston, 1972). The same phrase you know 
in identical verbal context can. also be a back channel elicitor to prod the 
hearer into signalling his reaction. The following chart will show the dif— 
.ference very clearly. .It stems fyom our last session (session ixj. 




INSTANCES OF YOU KNOftf 



SPEAKER 



INTONATION &>DURATION 



Storyteller-Brenda 
Well, yoti know there was this lady 



SheM reach out into the air 
you know and grab 



Level 



losing 



HEARER 

Calvin 

No reaction 



Nods & turns 
to^face Brenda 



And. you know, he didn't mind' 

a little trouble. , 


/ 

/ 

'Level 


No reaction 


And, you know, that by this time 


Extra Long 
Slight rise 


Opens eyes wide 
Tilts head foivard 
Then t\irns face. to 


And 'he said, »Wovg;!", you know 
and he said ... 


' — : 

Falling 


No reaction 


And he thought he had caught him, 
you know and had tricked him 


Extra Sriort 


.No reac€ion-~-~^ 


Then he, you know, went back to I 

whatever he was doing 

/ 


Extra Short 


No reaction 



And finally when the giant came, 
you kr.ow to get all the., people back 



Rising 



Nods his head 
after 'ISarrel' 



in the «r barrel. 



* Buffers are underlined once-. 
Elicitors are underlined twice. 
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The question in my mind -is to what extent features of intonation and ^ 

. o ... . • ^ • • • . • ; ■ 

diiration are linguistic and to what extent they^a^re paralinguistic. .Ulti-.„: 

mately, my question Is whether there .is a legitimate area of paralinguistics 
at"^ail. It may be that paralinguistics "^ha^ to be confined to expression' as ; 
distinct from ccnimunication, follovmig the dychotoray established by Erving 
Gofftean ( Strategic Interaction , Philadelphia, Pa: University of Pennsylvania 
Press; 1969). ^ One still remains, however, with some very puzzling questions. - . 

A first one which comes readily to mind concerns the status of buffers. They 
really, are part of expression rather than of cqimrunication. It m^y be possible, 
nevertheless, to distinguish an expression origin (the need for paiJsing or 
self-prodding) from a caramiinication manifestation (a way to fililr'the void for 
the hearer or a cover-up for the speaker's embarrassment). ^ ' ' 

.With the younger children the storyteller has a higher pitch level through- 
out than when she interacts with the older, children. The raised tone correlates 
with her ?more animated gesticulation and the styli'stic orjganizaiion* into shorter 
paragraphs. With^a high voice the speaker is certainly not low key. How intri- . 
cately all these behavioral factors are correlated remains to be researched. 
With the smaller child Mrs. Hopson-HasKam frequently repeated a vocabulary item. 
In session II, for example, she says "great big, big, big" to a five year old 
girli Every time the word big is uttered it is vinderscored by a violent head 
nod . The rhythmic vocabulary repetition is paralleled by a rhythmic head move- 
^at. Linguistic and kinestic elements coincide. A vrLder gesticulation is " 
' practiced with the smaller child and. this too is paralleled by a wider range of - - 

\ " ■ - • ■ .\ . - - - ' • ' . ^, 

pitch variation/ In additicb to the ^overall range of pitch variation which is 
known- to be largeKj/hen talking to small children, there were numerous' single lexical 
items which; were utterMin a more varied pitch in the sessions with the yovinger 
children. l!he identical wo^d. giant was pronovinced on level intonation with older 

children and on rising-falling tb^e with the younger ones. The 'duration of the 

/ .V \ ' ■ ^- 21 

first syllable is also considerably Ibngeif-in "small-child speech.?' * 

CD?r- ' One very clear correlation between ^^i^nguistics and kinestics was rev&'iled 
^ 'bv- counting 'with a stopwatch. The frequenc^ illustrators is in -dire ct relation - ^ 
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to phor»tion--rati-5rTReT^er^th ratio of pauses to verbaLkza^iion, the fewer 
..the illustrators within a storytelling session. This again is in function, of , _ 

the interpersonal relationship, jspeaking to smaller children produced, a low _ 

" ' . -I ■ 

phonation ratio and increased the^ time interval between explanatory gestures 
(illustrators). ' Facial expressiveness was. not affected. Within the restricted 



"domain of kinesics,. a definite.^copelation emerged betwien proxenn.cs, haptics, 
and illustrators. At closer^rebcianately there was moi«e touching. There 'were 



.Sometimes ^ 



more illustrators, ^iBk- the expanse of the illustrating movement was more narrow 

- ■ ■/ • ^ ■ . . • .■ 

than when the .wider distance betwfeen speech partner allowed . for more spacious 

• ' ■ i ' ' ' ' ■ ' •' * ' 

hand movements. More_freqiiently-^nowever, the proxemic nearness, to the side or. 

■ i • , " ■ ■ . ■■ 

sides of the speaker channeled thef direction of the arm movement in a vertical 

rather than the more usual horizontal direction, Proxemics and kinesics were ; 

directly related. There also exisfied a definite harmony,' kinesic synchrony, 

' t ' - ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

between speaker and .hearer. \ ' 

What comes through unequivocally from the data is.^ the fact that. the; form • 

of. language can not -be -described without reference^ to.:^^^^ do.es not \^ 

mean that it is the task of the "lihguist to ^analyze, the total of human behavior , \ ^ 

Aa I want £6 insist on is that language can be properly analyzed only when it " \ 

■■is studied as part of human behavior. What is also apparent from viewing th-e \^ 

bonversatioiial' interaction on the jcakera is the necessity for linguists to work , _ ' 

with schola-s from other disciplines. For too many years i^nter-disciplinary . ■ 

exchange of ideas for linguists- wis restricted to ps|chology. and philosophy. 

It took-mansT a strpng polemic to jroaden the^ field^to reintroduce anthropology, ' , ^ 

once the nJtural partner of ^gulstics b'efore the :rise of the trails fonnational- 

generative school. Gradually, fojlklore, sociology, ethnology, ethnoga:'aphy,and 

education reentered the .-fi^id. ifhe challenge- to the innateness theory opened ^ 

■ up research with neurologists brain specialists. Linguists are working with 

specialists i^i speech and hearihg. We are witnessing a gradual return to lin- 

. ■ ■: . < . ' • .; 

guistic theory as an empirically testable science. In the training of the new. 



ERJC generation of linguist's in cxur universities the pendulum haS not yet swung back 
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far enough. Many of. our current Fh..D. programs concentrate still heavily "on 
formal' grainmer and -do^ot provide the student sufficient time and opportunity 
to explore medicine and' the social sciences. \ ■ . 

''Mathemiatical models are useful' before constricting them, the linguistic 
^ ana3ys"1>^as to know, what variables to look' for. A - limited study,- such as the 
one on BiLack Kinesics presented in this paper, shovff already what a myriad of 
factors ' apply to even a partial analysis of the da^ra^. For. one 1'" e myself, 
wh^^'has always stressed the importance of team work ( llft?elin^xaMf^io Infantile , .. 
Brescia : /Fkideia, I964), it was rewardijig to** see how much^more a group of ; 
analysts from diverse scholarly backgrounds working together can- bring out in 
,a relatively short time th'an one narrowly trained indiviSuacl could accomplish 

'in many man hours. I may even suggest that given "the extended training needed ^; 

' ■ ' , • ■ ■ ■ ' " , • 

to become a linguist, it may be advisable to- require a longer period -| of study 

for. the Ph.D. degree in linguistics thayi is custdmary.^ 

Before the study of linguistics retrenched to become little more 1 than the 

^ study 6f English graramer, cotirses in' Anthropology and field experience were 

standard requirements in graduate school. Eventually, as the object of -study 
exploring 

^ ^ from. natural 'spoken language shifted to tes-^ Sentences of the linguists'' creation, 

. A"- ■ \ • ■ ' 

participant ob'i^ervation was replaced by "native Intuition^, .In oar Black [ 

Klnesics'Trbject^ Brenda Hopson-Hasham as the story teller was a participant^. • 
observer and at the same time object of study. ^^Her behavioiL-as a conversational * 

interactant was studied by >yself and the groupi of observers, but was aJLso re- 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' • • - • ' ' ' . ' * ' ■ 

^ searched by herself :through introspection. The .procedure .of making the parti- 
cipant observer(s) also object of study and of interviewing participants after 
they had a chance to view themselves on the screen 'has iJeen applied at one time 
or other. Of particular importance in these regards is the worK\of Albert E. ( • 



Scheflen (Communicational Structures Analysis of a Psychotheramr Transaction 
HLoomiugton, Ind .: Indiana Uh3.ve;rsity ft^ees , 1973? see especially^p. 385 'n. 5). ; i 
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What I am suggesting here is^a-oonsisteijt cdmbination of participant observa- 

tion and self-analysis, - ' ' . 

The adult storyteller's introspection also helped ,to shed, light on the 

behavior of the children. In reference to session III (Tobin 5,4 and his 
brother Treg 3,0) Mrs. Hopson-Hashajn notes that "the children touch me, they 

■ . . ■- V 
like to be touched, they like my voic^ to change^ and for ma to act out. The 

smaller children are curious about their surroiindings j I had to work hard to 

marntkin their attention; I had "to make lots of 'verbal shafts; l used Idts of 
gesticulation vdth them. .1 trie^d to make them live the story with me." Her 

own behavior is "quite t^he opposite with the- teenagers ; She f efels, that she has 

to be "very quiet kinesically." At every moment of her st^ir^eUing she is 

"sensitive to the reaction of her audience. „- This points to the impossibility 

^ qf..eVaiuating the language and/or non-verbal t^ehavior of a speaker without 
reference to the hearer. In such a rarefied, one-sided analysis, one can, 

of course, arrive at an accurate description, but such an analysis, is inade- 

quate and has hardly any explanatory power. Speech pr.vgramining, inclusive . 

of paralinguistics and kinesicsV cannot be understood as a one-way linear pro- , 

cess: Not only does the speaker hav^.a certain audience in mind franthe start,. : 

c 

' he is also constantly influenced bjr tjie hearer's back channeling cues. 

Speech programming is not generated according to pre-sfct_ trans^fo 

rules t The speaker knovrs the rules of his language, the rule§ of social inter- 
action, and the consequent rules of sociolinguistic ;behaviQr._ The application 

f" ■ ■ , ' ■ 

of the; rules depend heavily on hearer rea'cti on- The "interminacy principle" 
'discussed by HughNeham ("Language using abilitaies" The lariguage^ Sciences no. 

\ • . . 

, October 1972, p.* 1-10 ) -prevails .throughout any comraunicative interaction. 
The use of language- and pf non-verbal behavior determines its^^form, step by. 
stpp. , The latter was :particularly; evident in session' IX (Calvin). 

To summarize,.- the pictures show tha^ the child's non-verbal behavior follows 



X a developnental' curve depending . on age; They manifest strikiiig ^ifferences ac- 
ER|C , cording to eeoc. -mey shov. that each chil^ has a marked pers.onalLty of - his wn. 
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All these factors /affect the way the ojiild reacts to the situation and the 
inter-personal relationship imolved in the. conversational setting. The 
pictures demonstrate the correlation which obtains bet^i'e^n the verbal and the 
non-v6rbal aspects of corairnmicative interaction. . * 



